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THE LEISURE Hour. 








BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND, — Cow Ser. 














THE END OF THE CAPTAIN, 


MISS PILKINGTON. 
CHAPTER VII. 


Por Captain Pilkington! What a sensation his 

sudden death created in uneventful Poplar 
Road! They had never much to rouse them there; 
and such a solemn thing happening in their midst 
stirred its inhabitants to the very depths. To think 
of that tall, military figure, with which most of them 
had been familiar for years as it sauntered along the 
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road, leaning more heavily than usual this last winter, 
they had observed, on the strong umbrella, brought 
home past their quiet houses after nightfall, and 
carried in stiff and stark on the shoulders of his late 
companions through the gate from which, only two 
hours before, it had issued undisturbed by any fore- 
boding of that awful summons so close at hand— 
what a solemn ‘‘ Memento mori” it was to them, they 
all allowed ! 

They talked of nothing else the next day, and, 
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indeed, every day till the funeral was over and things 
had got back to their usual normal state of quietude ; 
they conversed incessantly about it in low whispers, 
accompanied with melancholy looks and shakes of the 
head. They could not have seemed more impressed, 
the majority of the female inhabitants—the men, 
whose avocations took them for the greater part of 
the day from Poplar Road, were less affected by it— 
if the deceased officer had been lying still and rigid, 
under a white sheet, in the upstairs front bedroom of 
their own houses. And when they passed the 
Baigents’ house—and some of them actually put on 
their things and went out for no other purpose—and 
looked up reverently and curiously at the windows 
with their blinds closely drawn, and especially at that 
window over the house door, the subdued light from 
which must be falling upon the bed where he, so 
lately moving amongst them, was laid out in his 
coffin, they trod more softly than usual, as if fearful 
of disturbing that undisturbable sleep into which its 
tenant had sunk. If they met an acquaintance at 
these times, they gave utterance to serious and prac- 
tical remarks on the uncertainty of life; and all felt, 
at least for the moment, that it would be wise in them 
to be “watching,” lest the same unexpected call 
should come to themselves. 

They spoke much of Patty, also, and of the great 
shock which the event must have occasioned her, 
pitying her, and conjecturing what her feelings must 
be on being thus deprived of her only surviving rela- 
tive; for Mrs. Baigent had already communicated 
that fact to her most intimate neighbour, and a few 
hours had sufficed to spread the intelligence to every 
house in the road. But none of them knew her 
except by sight, which made her out to be a thin, 
unattractive sort of person, with a grey, colourless 


oo and always very plainly. dressed—very 


unlike her father, with whom most of the male inha- 
bitants of the place were on speaking terms, and 
who never passed his female neighbours without 
courteously lifting his hat in salutation. Of course it 
is no uncommon thing for a man to be rough to and 
neglectful of his wife and daughter, and yet enjoy a 
great ‘reputation for good manners and polite atten- 
tions to the sex in general. All the ladies of Poplar 
Road were agreed that the captain was a perfect gen- 
tleman ; and though Mrs. Baigent and Mary Ann had 
disseminated unfavourable reports about his temper 
and selfishness, they could not believe that aman who 
could make such bows and be so civil to ladies could 
have erred greatly in these respects; Mrs. Baigent, 
they all knew, had a bitter, censorious tongue; and 
what was the worth of a servant’s opinion, who was 
always swayed by her own interests? And perhaps 
his daughter crossed him, or did not attend to him 
sufficiently, poor gentleman. They shouldn’t wonder 
—parents were often neglected by their children now- 
a-days—and Scripture pointed this out as one of the 
sins characterising the latter times. So, though all 
expressed sympathy for Patty’s affliction, there were 
some who, prejudiced by her plain appearance, and 
remembering that they had scarcely ever seen her 
out of doors in her father’s company, were not slow 
to insinuate that remorse for her neglect of him was 
likely to be a feature of her grief. Poor Patty was 
ignorant of this, of course ; but if she had known it, 
so sensitive was her conscience regarding him, and 
so humble her thoughts about herself, she would pro- 
bably have felt inclined to acknowledge the justice of 
the accusation. ‘TI tried to do my duty by him, but 
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I fear I often failed in it,” was all the plea she would 
have made for herself, recollecting that she had some- 
times felt weary of trying to entertain him, and 
lonely in his absence, though she knew he was enjoy- 
ing himself. 

‘They say they were very poor,” said Mrs. Hor- 
rocks, when taking tea two days after the death with 
the recently mentioned Miss Jones, having been 
invited by the latter for the express purpose of talking 
over that event, as Mrs. Horrocks was understood to 
be Mrs. Baigent’s most intimate friend in the road, 
besides being her next-door neighbour, and there- 
fore, at the very fountain-head of information— 
‘they say they were very poor, and that the captain 
had really nothing but his half-pay, and you know 
what that is, Miss Jones—won’t pay large butcher’s 
bills, I should suppose.” 

Miss Jones, who was known to have a cousin in a 
small provincial town, or rather large village, on the 
Welsh coast, who managed to exist there on half-pay 
with a wife and a couple of daughters, responded to 
this remark by a groan and a solemn shake of the 
head. She had proffered the family a visit some ten 
years before, which had been accepted, for the lieu- 
tenant was one of the most hospitable of men, and 
would have shared his last loaf with any one that 
asked it of him; and Miss Jones had never forgotten 
that visit, and often enlarged upon its discomforts 
to her friends. 

‘My dear, they actually had not a scrap even of 
bedside carpet on their floors to put one’s feet on 
when stepping out of bed!” she now said to Mrs. 
Horrocks in a low plaintive voice, accompanied by 
upturned eyes and hands; ‘and the parlour—they 
had only one, my dear, and the lieutenant sometimes 
smoked in it, shocking coarse tobacco, too—was, oh, 
so seedy, seedy! and the carpet was so darned that 
you could not see the pattern. As to the food, | 
assure you they lived principally on fish, which can 
be got for almost nothing there, for there is no market 
to signify, and on garden stuffs, for they had a gar- 
den, and the lieutenant kept it, working in it in his 
shirtsleeves, and very proud of his cabbages he was, 
poor man. But the tea,mydear! Well, they called 
it tea, but it was blackthorn leaves, my dear, and 
never saw China, I’ll be bound.” 

‘‘And you so particular about your tea,” Mrs. 
Horrocks said, in a tone of commiseration, ‘and 
always being used to the best, such as we are 
drinking now, Miss Jones,”’ pressing her lips appre- 
ciatingly together, and hanging over the steam from 
her teacup as if fully to inhale its fragrance. “It’s 
a perfect nosegay, so it is.”’ 

And Miss Jones looked gratified, as Mrs. Horrocks 
meant her, of course, to be, and then proceeded to 
inform that lady, who was already well acquainted 
with the story, but took good care not to betray this, 
that she got a small chest of it regularly every year 
at cost price from an old sweetheart of hers who 
was in the China trade, and who, though now 2 
married man and the father of a family, had never 
forgotten his former flame, and always called to see 
her once a year. “And if you but saw his house 
and grounds, my dear, out at Clapham—super?! 
and such a handsome carriage, claret with crimso 
linings, and grey horses, and the footman and coacli- 
man in such gorgeous liveries!” again with upturne'! 
eyes and hands, though this time meant to expre-* 
admiration instead of horror. 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mrs, Horrocks, with a sound 
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as if strongly drawing in her breath, “‘ and to think 
that all that grandeur might have been yours, Miss 
Jones, if you had liked, and me coming to see you, 
perhaps, at your fine villa instead of drinking tea 
quietly with you here; but you would have had no 
dealings with such a place as Poplar Road then, I 
am afraid, Miss Jones; we shouldn’t have been 
grand enough for you.” 

‘Conceited old maid!” she thought to herself, ‘I 
don’t believe the man ever made her an offer.” 

“Don’t think that, Mrs. Horrocks!” with just 
such an air of complacent patronage as she might 
have exhibited if she had really been the mistress of 
the elegant house and grounds and claret-coloured 
carriage. ‘‘I wouldn’t say but it might have been 
the case with some of the people in the road; but 
you, Mrs. Horrocks, I should always have been glad 
to see you. . But, you see, at the time he was coming 
about me, he was not in the same position as he is 
in now, and my poor father—such short-sighted crea- 
tures as we are, and so apt to overreach ourselves in 
our prudence!—did not think him a good-enough 
match for me; for at the time, Mrs. Horrocks, there 
seemed no likelihood of my being ever reduced to let 
my drawing-room floor to lodgers to make both ends 
meet, as I have to do now. Well, well! there’s a 
providence in all things, and I was not to be Jacob 
Bradbury’s wife ; but, you see, I get my tea, and fine 
tea it is, as you,say, at cost price, on account of old 
times ; and that’s something to be thankful for, isn’t 
it?” 

And the poor little withered-up old maid, who had 
probably been once blooming and attractive, since 
Jacob Bradury had never entirely forgotten her, looked 
contented enough, and sipped her tea with kindly 
thoughts of her.old sweetheart—who was now, likely, 
round and rosy and bald-headed, as different from 
the youthful lover she had known as she was from 
her former self—and without one grudging, envious 
feeling towards the wife whose place she might have 
filled. If she ever indulged in strong waters—let us 
hope it was altogether a scandal of Mrs. Baigent’s 
imagination—she was a solitary, unprotected creature, 
with no friends capable or desirous—except Jacob 
Bradbury, to whom she was too proud to reveal her 
poverty—of stretching out a helping hand toher. In 
her loneliness and anxious endeavours to ‘‘ make 
both ends meet,” as she said, she may have been 
tempted to do so. Some, with no such palliating 
excuse, have fallen into the sin. 

When the tea-things were removed, and the two 
ladies were seated in the arm-chairs on either side of 
the fireplace, they returned to the subject first 
started—the late Captain Pilkington and his daugh- 
ter—from which the after remarks were but a digres- 
sion, occasioned by Mrs. Horrocks’s pointed allusion to 
the half-pay cousin in Wales, till, through the lieu- 
tenant’s bad tea, they arrived at Jacob Bradbury and 
his kind attentions, by the law of association of 
ideas. 

“It’s not likely,” said Mrs. Horrocks, as she drew 
out from her pocket a sock she was knitting for Mr. 
Horrocks, for she professed to enjoy a talk more 
when she had some work in her hands—“ it’s not 
likely, if all they had to live upon—Mrs. Baigent 
hinted once, indeed, that Miss sewed for the shops, 
though she drew back her words from unwillingness, 
I suppose, that it should be known that a lodger of 
hers should be forced to such a thing, as if I wasn’t 
sharp enough to guess what she was at !—but if they 











had nothing but the captain’s half-pay to live upon, 
it’s clear Miss can’t continue to pay the Baigents 
a pound a week for the rooms, so we may expect 
there'll soon be empty lodgings in the road besides 
yours, Miss Jones.” 

Miss Jones looked a little grave on hearing this, 
and sighed, but in a few moments her face cleared up 
again. ‘“‘ Well, the less chance for me letting mine,” 
she said. ‘ The Baigents have less need of lodgers, 
for their house is their own, and there’s his salary 
coming regularly in. But we must just take what 
Providence sends to both of us, and sometimes the 
least needful gets most, which we can’t account for. 
If my rooms remain empty, Polly and I must ‘just 
scrimp ourselves for awhile, as we’ve done before. 
rie Ny a good girl, and not troublesome about her 
ood. 

‘You are well off, then,” said Mrs. Horrocks, with 
an indignant toss of the head at the recollection of 
her own damsel’s shortcomings; ‘‘my young woman 
is as particular as if she was cook to the Queen her- 
self, the baggage! ’’—of course, Mrs. Horrocks, who 
was a loyal subject, did not intend to apply this 
appellation to her Majesty, though, grammatically, 
she was guilty of it. ‘She refused to eat cold meat 
to-day because she said she had had it yesterday ; 
and the remains of a cold joint yet to use, for 
Horrocks don’t like meat twice cooked. But I have 
given her warning. Well, Mrs. Baigent do say that 
Miss is dreadfully cut up about her father, and has 
scarcely broken bread since the death happened.” 

** Poor thing! poor thing!” said Miss Jones, com- 
passionately. 

‘¢Qh yes, Miss Jones,’’ said Mrs. Horrocks, in a 
severer tone ; ‘‘ but perhaps her conscience has some- 
thing to do with her grief, for whoever saw her in 
company with her father, and they living alone 
together, which, surely, was not like the conduct of 
a dutiful daughter! Ah! we little know what some 
parents have to bear, which makes me thankful I 
never had children. I shouldn’t like to judge her, 
but it didn’t look well, Miss Jones.” 

‘‘ Perhaps he didn’t want her,” said Miss Jones. 

*‘T shouldn’t think that; we all like company,” 
said Mrs. Horrocks ; ‘‘ unless, indeed, being a gentle- 
man, he was ashamed to be seen with her in her 
dowdy gowns. Well, about the death, as you want 
to know tho particulars. She was wonderful quiet 
after the first shock was over, and did everything 
that was needful about the body herself, only letting 
the servant—for Mrs. Baigent’s feelings were such 
that she could not even be present—arrange the 
room and put things out of sight. And then, when 
all was done, she shut herself up in her own bed- 
room, and never came out of it again that night. 
But in the morning when she did, her face was as 
white as white; and no wonder, for she had never 
gone to bed, they saw, when they went to make it, 
but had just lain down in her clothes upon the top 
of it.” 

‘‘Dear me! and nobody with her, poor thing!” 
exclaimed Miss Jones, with tears in her eyes, for she 
was tender-hearted, while Mrs. Horrocks was of a 
phlegmatic temperament, and not easily moved. 

‘«'That’s true; but she didn’t seem to want any- 
body,” said Mrs. Horrocks ; ‘‘ and Mrs. Baigent says 
she is of the religious sort, and these people don’t 
give way to their feelings like others. I suppose 
they think it sinful, or they get comfort from their 
notions, perhaps,”’ 
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Poor little Miss Jones secretly wished she could 
get that kind of religion that would comfort her in a 
time of trial; she was conscious of her want of it, 
though Mrs. Horrocks seemed to feel no such need. 

‘¢ And then—would you believe it, Miss Jones? but 
it is of a piece with her behaviour in her father’s 
lifetime—after swallowing a cup of tea—I don’t 
think she touched bread—she set herself down to 
her accounts—to her accounts, ma’am, I do assure 
you; and when she was finished with them she put 
on her things and went out and arranged everything 
with an undertaker, and bought a black gown and 
other things for herself. Very indecent, don’t you 
think, to go shopping herself at such a time? but 
some people are so extraordinary ! And she has been 
sitting sewing at them ever since, though she never 
says a word she can help to anybody, while talking 
about matters I always thought was a relief to 
people’s minds at a death.” 

Miss Jones nodded her head up and down slowly 
and thoughtfully, as if she was not quite certain of 
this. ‘‘ Folks differ,” was all she said, however. 

‘* And the funeral’s fixed for Saturday” (the death 
had occurred on Monday night), said Mrs. Horrocks, 
as if bringing her information to a close; ‘‘and I 
suppose nobody will be at it but herself and the 
parson, unless some of the captain’s club friends 
attend, for Baigent can’t leave his work. Horrocks 
saw the death in the ‘Times’ to-day. He read it 
out to me, and I wrote it down to show you. Here 
it is: ‘Suddenly, while residing at 4, Poplar Road, 
London, Captain Edward Pilkington, late of her 
Majesty’s — regiment of foot, aged sixty-three, 
younger and only surviving son of the late Henry 
Pilkington, Esq., of Chancery Lane, barrister.’ So 
they were gentlefolks, doubtless, though the captain 
was poor.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was several days after the funeral, which had 
been attended by some of the captain’s club friends to 
Patty’s great relief, who valued this act of respect to 
her father’s memory. She sat sad and thoughtful in 
the sitting-room, but working indefatigably, never- 
theless, at Spence and Wormald’s articles, which she 
had had to put aside while she prepared her mourn- 
ing, the most inexpensive and yet respectable 
mourning that she could purchase. That had been 
by great exertion completed in time to enable her, in 
a suitable garb, to accompany her father’s remains 
to the grave; but now it behoved her to work, and 
to work harder than ever, for her own maintenance ; 
for now that all expenses connected with the death 
were paid—and she lost not a day in settling these— 
she had little money left, and nothing more could 
now come in of her father’s half-pay. If his death 
had taken place some months earlier, it would have 
been better in a pecuniary way for her, for the last 
payment had been made in the beginning of winter, 
also that of the half-yearly interest of the five hundred 
pounds. That sum was in the hands of the old 
family lawyer, who, with Colonel Price, now a very 
old though hale man, and long retired from the ser- 
vice, was trustee of Mrs. Pilkington’s marriage 
settlement, and always punctually remitted the cap- 
tain’s life interest in it to him. She had carefully 
calculated the money in her possession before giving 
orders to the undertaker and buying her mourning, 
besides choosing a burying-ground in the nearest 
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cemetery—she had not been able to trust Mrs. 
Baigent to do these indispensable things for her lest 
she should exceed her means—and now she found 
herself with only six pounds to provide for every- 
thing till the lawyer’s next payment took place, 
which probably might then be reduced by business 
expenses, caused by transferring the capital to her 
possession. Whatever its amount, it would be all 
she had to depend upon, with the addition of the 
money she might make by her work. And that was 
little—oh, how little!—for the time and labour de- 
voted to it; but then there are so many women who 
earn their bread by sewing, and lower the market. 
She earnestly wished, too, to be able to raise sume 
simple memorial over her father’s grave. to mark 
the spot where he lay, that she might have no diffi- 
culty in finding it when she visited the cemetery, for 
there were other graves in the neighbourhood of his, 
and some of them with no memorial-stone, but only 
a few drooping plants at the head, which might dis- 
appear. But how was she to accomplish this? It 
seemed at present an utter impossibility to her, as if 
she must relinquish the idea of it. And yet to lose 
all trace—and it might come to this in time—of her 
father’s last resting-place, and she without a friend 
in the world, she could not bear the thought of it. 
To have it was, she felt, to have something still be- 
longing to her. Besides, the same grave might serve 
for her when her time of departure came, for hcz 
mother’s was at too great a distance for her te 
indulge the hope of being laid, when this weary life 
was over, beside her. And then Patty’s thoughts 
again dwelt on her lonely and friendless condition; 
no one now to care for or to whom she was anything, 
and tears coursed each other down her pale, thin 
cheeks, for she had grown paler and thinner since 
the death, but she suddenly wiped them away and 
looked trustingly upwards. 

‘‘ He is the Father of the fatherless,”’ she thought. 
‘‘How can I, then, say that I am friendless! And 
cannot He provide even for this thing, as well as for 
my future support!” 

And she resolved to think no more of it till she had 
come to an arrangement with Mrs. Baigent; for to 
remain in her present lodgings, cheap though they 
were for London rooms and the accommodation pro- 
vided, was not to be thought of; one room in a still 
cheaper locality was the utmost she could now afford. 
She must explain this to Mrs. Baigent without 
another day’s delay, for their terms with her were a 
month’s notice from either side when intending a 
change. A month’s further occupation of the apart- 
ments (and the death had occurred during the last 
week but one of a quarter, which the Pilkingtons, as 
usual, had paid in advance, Mrs. Baigent, since her 
unfortunate experience, strictly requiring this) would 
swallow up two-thirds of the six pounds; and Patty 
knew Mrs. Baigent too well to hope that she would 
relinquish an iota of her legal rights, notwithstand- 
ing her lodger’s necessities, and though they nad 
occupied her rooms so long. She had been greatly 
shocked and affected at the time of the death, had 
lamented loudly over the poor dear captain, whom 
she had scarcely liked in his lifetime, and had really 
been assiduous the first few days after the sad event 
about Patty; but as the latter was unwilling to talk, 
and evidently preferred being left alone, these feel- 
ings gradually changed to resentment ; her attentions 
and professions of sympathy cooled down, and since 
the funeral she had been verv much her old self, with 
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this difference onfy, that, out of some respect for her 
lodger’s distress, she scolded Mary Ann in a lower 
key than formerly. 

That forenoon, therefore, Patty rang for the 
servant and sent a messege by her to her mistress, 
requesting an interview. Mrs. Baigent soon-made 
her appearance with a face properly got up for the 
occasion. Miss Pilkington’s reasons for inviting her 
to the drawing-room, she had no doubt, were, first, 
that she had now begun to weary of the solitude to 
wuich proper respect for herself had led Mrs. 
Baigent to consign her on finding her attempts at 
consolation unappreciated ; and next, that she might 
explain what were her intentions about the lodgings. 
Mrs. Baigent, on reflection, had begun to be rather 
restless and anxious concerning these. Notwith- 
standing what Mrs. Horrocks had asserted in her 
name, Mrs. Baigent did not feel quite assured that 
the captain had no means beyond his half-pay; for 
though Miss was so saving and narrow in her house- 
keeping and personal expenses, he had been deci- 
dedly expensive in his habits, indulging in essences 
and pomades, and similar luxuries, which people like 
Mrs. Baigent are apt to associate with the possession 
of liberal means. 

Then she had not forgotten what Miss Pilkington 
kad told her about her uncle’s fortune, and of the dis- 
agreement between the brothers from the time of their 
father’s death, arising from business matters—which 
Mrs. Baigent sharply interpreted to mean a money 
dispute—showing that both parties must have in- 
herited some; ‘‘and these lawyers, as it seems the 
father was, do feather their nests well, people say,” 
reflected Mrs. Baigent; ‘‘ though perhaps the 
capting got the least, and hence the quarrel.’”’ Patty 
was not aware, nor was likely to have mentioned it 
to Mrs. Baigent if she had been, that the real cause 
of the rupture between the brothers was owing to 
the elder having discovered, from the examination of 
his father’s papers after his death, that the younger 
had on several occasions received large sums of 
money from the old man, whose favourite son he 
was, though undeservedly so, and yet precisely the 
same amount had been bequeathed to each in the 
will, There were also enough of Edward’s letters 
preserved to prove pretty clearly to his acute brother’s 
mind that he had taken somewhat unfair advantage 
of his father’s feelings and impaired intellectual 
powers when making these applications. 

‘Lhe captain might have money, therefore, Mrs. 
Baigent argued, mentally, and yet give his daughter 
such a small allowance, both for housekeeping and 
fox her dress, as to compel her to do something 
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as ahelp. It might be his mean ways altogether 
that caused it. Mrs. Baigent had known of such 
cases—one especially in her young days, before her 
first marriage. An old man, a near neighbour of her 
father’s, had lived in the most penurious way—heo 
and his two daughters—for many years, and yet when 
he died he was discovered to be what Mrs. Baigent 
called ‘‘as rich as Creases,”’ though who or what 
that individual was she could not have explained, 
though she probably thought he had been a great 
London merchant in former days. 

‘‘And who knows but something like this has 
been the case with the ‘ capting,’ though he might 
not be so rich as old Griggs, whose daughters kept 
their coach after his death, for he did not savo on 
himself, ’aving always enough to eat of butcher’s 
meat, though Miss ’adn’t,” said Mrs. Baigent to 
herself that forenoon, as she sat ruminating over 
these matters in her own parlour while mending one 
of Baigent’s shirts. ‘And if that is the case, it will 
all now come to Miss; and though the half-pay is now 
all dead and gone, like the capting himself, as one 
may say, she may still ’ave plenty to keep on tho 
lodgings, and live in the way she ’as been accus- 
tomed to. ’Tain’t so easy to get lodgers here,’’ she 
went on fretfully, ‘‘ so dull a place as it is, and out of 
the way of ’busses; and Baigent was mistaken for 
onst, wise as he thinks himself, in laying out my 
money in the purchase of this ’ere ’ouse and the fur- 
niture for the drawing-room floor, in the hexpectation 
of letting it. And let it has been for the last five 
years, no doubt,” continued Mrs. Baigent—“ though 
others ’ave had changes enough in that time—first to 
them cheating Fitzmaurices for three months, and 
then to the capting and his daughter, who ’ave paid 
their way honestly, they deserve that to be said of 
them, though unprofitable otherways as lodgers. 
But now if Miss leaves, who knows but the rooms 
may stand empty for months, especially as there’s that 
Miss Jones’s ticket out, and hers the first ’ouse in the 
row to people coming from town to look for apart- 
ments; and she be such a sly old puss, making her- 
self so pleasant to folks when they call to see her 
’ouse, that they may be took in to engage her rooms 
before looking at mine. Ugh! I’ate such hypocrisy,” 
added Mrs. Baigent, curling up her little snub nose, 
and darting an angry glance through the window in 
which she was seated, screened by a low muslin blind 
from observation by passers-by, in the direction of 
poor Miss Jones, who certainly had expressed no such 
grudging feeling towards her when informed by Mrs. 
Horrocks of the likelihood of Mrs. Baigent’s rooms 
being soon empty. 
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BY ISABELLA L. BIRD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘SIX MONTHS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS,” ETC, 


Colorado Springs, Oct. 28th.—It is difficult to 


make this anything of a letter. I have been riding 
for a whole week, seeing wonders and greatly enjoying 
the singular adventurousness and novelty of my tour, 
but ten hours or more daily spent in the saddle in 
this rarefied, intoxicating air, disposes one to sleep 
rather than to write in the evening, and is far from 
conducive to mental brilliancy. The observing facul- 
ties are developed, and the reflective lie dormant. 





That night on which I last wrote was the coldest 
I have yet felt. I pulled the rag carpet from the 
floor and covered myself with it, but could not gd 
warm. The sun rose gloriously on a shrouded earth 
Barns, road, shrubs, fences, river, lake, all lay under 
the glittering snow. It was light and powdery, and 
sparkled like diamonds. Not a breath of wind 
stirred, there was not a sound. I had to wait till a 
passing horseman had broken the track, but soon 
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after I set off into the new, shining world. I soon 
lost the horseman’s footmarks, but kept on near the 
road by means of the innumerable footprints of birds 
and ground squirrels, which all went in one direction. 
After riding for an hour I was obliged to get off and 
walk for another, for the snow balled in Birdie’s feet 
to such an extent that she could hardly keep up even 
without my weight on her, and my pick was not 
strong enough to remove it. Turning off the road 
to ask for a chisel, I came upon the cabin of the 
people whose muff I had picked up a few days 
before, and they received me very warmly, gave me 
a tumbler of cream, and made some strong coffee. 
They were ‘old country folk,” and I stayed too 
long with them. After leaving them I rode twelve 
miles, but it was ‘‘ bad travelling,” from the balling 
of the snow and the difficulty of finding the track. 
There was a fearful loneliness about it. The track 
was untrodden, and I saw neither man nor beast. 
The sky became densely clouded, and the outlook 
was awiul. The great Divide of the Arkansas was 
in front, looming vaguely through a heavy snow- 
cloud, and snow began to fall, not in powder, but in 
heavy flakes. Finding that there would be risk in 
trying to ride till nightfall, in the early afternoon I 
left the road and went two miles into the hills by an 
untrodden path, where there were gates to open and 
a rapid steep-sided creek to cross; and at the entrance 
toa most fantastic gorge I came upon an elegant 
frame house belonging to Mr. Perry, a millionaire, 
to whom I had an introduction, which I did not 
hesitate to present, as it was weather in which a 
traveller might almost ask for shelter without one. 
Mr. Perry was away, but his daughter, a very 
bright-looking, elegantly-dressed girl, invited me to 
dine and remain. They had stewed venison and 
various luxuries on the table, which was tasteful 
and refined, and an adroit coloured table-maid 
waited, one of five attached negro servants who had 
been their slaves before the war. After dinner, 
though snow was slowly falling, a gentleman cousin 
took me a ride to show me the beauties of Pleasant 
Park, which takes rank among the finest scenery of 
Colorado, and in good weather is very easy of access. 
It did look very grand as we entered it by a narrow 
pass guarded by two buttes, or isolated upright 
masses of rock, bright red, and about 400 feet in 
height. The pines were very large and the narrow 
canyons which came down on the Park gloomily 
magnificent. It is remarkable also from a quantity 
of ‘*monumental’”’ rocks, from 50 to 400 feet in 
height, bright vermilion, green, buff, orange, and 
sometimes all combined, their gay tinting a contrast 
to the disastrous-looking snow and the sombre pines. 
Bear Canyon, a gorge of singular majesty, comes 
down on the Park, and we crossed the Bear Creek 
at the foot of this on the ice, which gave way, and 
both our horses broke through into pretty deep and 
very cold water, and shortly afterwards Birdie put 
her foot into a prairie dog’s hole which was con- 
cealed by the snow, and on recovering herself fell 
three times on her nose. I thought of Bishop 
Wilberforce’s fatal accident from a smaller stumble, 
and felt sure that he would have kept his seat 
had he been mounted, as I was, on a Mexican saddle. 
It-was too threatening for a long ride, and on 
returning I passed into a region of vivacious 
descriptions of Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, Turkey, 
Russia, and other countries, in which Miss Perry had 
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Perry’s Park is one of the great cattle-raising 
ranches in Colorado. This, the youngest State in the 
Union, a Territory at the time of my visit, has an 
area of about 68,000,000 acres, a great portion of 
which, though rich in mineral wealth, is worthless 
either for stock or arable farming, and the other or 
eastern part is so dry that crops can only be grown 
profitably where irrigation is possible. This region 
is watered by the south fork of the Platte and its 
affluents, and, though subject to the grasshopper pest, 
it produces wheat of the finest quality, the yield 
varying according to the mode of cultivation from 
eighteen to thirty bushels per acre. The necessity 
for irrigation, however, will always bar the way to an 
indefinite extension of the area of arable farms. The 
prospects of cattle-raising seem at present practically 
unlimited. In 1876 Colorado had 390,728, valued 
at £2 13s. per head, about half of which were im- 
ported as young beasts from Texas. The climate is 
so fine and the pasturage so ample that shelter and 
hand-feeding are never resorted to except in the 
case of imported breeding stock from the Eastern 
States, which sometimes in severe winters need to be 
fed in sheds for a short time. Mr. Perry devotes 
himself mainly to the breeding of graded shorthorn 
bulls, which he sells when young for £6 per head. 

The cattle run at large upon the prairies; each 
animal being branded, they need no herding, and 
are usually only mustered, counted, and the increase 
branded in the summer. In the fall, when three or 
four years old, they are sold lean or in tolerable 
condition to dealers who take them by rail to Chicago, 
or elsewhere, where the fattest lots are slaughtered 
for tinning or for consumption in the Eastern cities, 
while the leaner are sold to farmers for feeding up 
during the winter. Some of the wealthier stockmen 
take their best lots to Chicago themselves. . The 
Colorado cattle are either pure Texan or Spanish, or 
crosses between the Texan and graded shorthorns. 
They are nearly all very inferior animals, being bony 
and ragged. ‘The herds mix on the vast plains at 
will; along the Arkansas valley 80,000 roam about 
with the freedom of buffaloes, and of this number 
about 16,000 are exported every fall. Where cattle are 
killed for use in the mining districts their average 
price is 3 cents per lb. In the summer thousands 
of yearlings are driven up from Texas, branded, 
and turned loose on the prairies, and are not molested 
again till they are sent east at three or four years old. 
These pure Texans, the old Spanish breed, weigh 
from 900 to 1,000 pounds, and the crossed Colorado 
cattle from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds. 

The “Cattle King” of the State is Mr. Tliff, of 
South Platte, who owns nine ranches, with runs of 
15,000 acres and 35,000 cattle. He is improving his 
herd rapidly by means of imported shorthorn stock; 
and, indeed, the opening of the dead-meat trade 
with this country is giving a great impetus to the 
improvement of the breed of cattle among all the 
larger and richer stock-owners. For this enormous 
herd forty men are employed in summer, about 
twelve in winter, and two hundred horses. In the 
rare case of a severe and protracted snow-storm the 
cattle get a little hay. Owners of 6,000, 8,000, and 
10,000 head of cattle are quite common in Colorado. 
Sheep are now raised in the State to the extent of 
about half a million, and a chronic feud prevails 
between the “sheep men” and the “cattle men.” 
Sheep-raising is said to be a very profitable business, 





travelled with her family for three years. 


but its risks and losses are greater, owing to storms, 
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while the outlay for labour, dipping materials, etc., 
is considerably larger, and owing to the comparative 
inability of sheep to scratch away the snow from the 
grass, hay has to be provided to meet the emergency 
of very severe snow-storms. The flocks are made up 
mostly of pure and graded Mexicans; but though 
some flocks which have been graded carefully for 
some years show considerable merit, the average 
sheep is a leggy, ragged beast. Wether mutton, four 
and five years old, is sold when there is any demand 
for it; but except at Charpiot’s, in Denver, I never 
saw mutton on any table, public or private, and wool 
is the great source of profit, the old ewes being 
allowed to die off. The best flocks yield an average 
of seven pounds of wool, and the worst two and a 
half pounds. The shearing season, which begins 
in early June, lasts about six weeks. Shearers get 
six and a half cents a head for inferior sheep, and 
seven and a half for the better quality, and a good 
hand shears from sixty to eighty ina day. It is not 
likely that sheep-raising will attain anything of the 
prominence which cattle-raising is likely to assume. 
The potato-beetle ‘‘ scare” is not of much account in 
the country of the potato-beetle. The farmers seem 
much more depressed by the magnitude and persist- 
ency of the grasshopper pest, which finds their fields 
in the morning ‘‘as the garden of Eden,’’ and leaves 
them at night ‘‘a desolate wilderness.” 


. 


It was so odd and novel to have a beautiful bed- | 


room, hot water, and other luxuries. The snow 
began to fall in good earnest at six in the evening, 
and fell all night, accompanied by intense frost, so 
that in the morning there were eight inches of it 
glittering inthe sun. Miss P. gave me a pair of men’s 


socks to draw on over my boots, and I set out tolerably | 


early, and broke my own way for two miles. Then 
a single waggon had passed, making a legible track 
for thirty miles, otherwise the snow was pathless. 
The sky was absolutely cloudless, and as I made the 
long ascent of the Arkansas Divide, the mountains, 
gashed by deep canyons, came sweeping down to the 
valley on my right, and on my left the Foot Hills were 
crowned with coloured fantastic rocks like castles. 
Everything was buried under a glittering shroud of 
snow. The babble of the streams was bound by fetters 
of ice. No branches creaked in the still air. No 
birds sang. No one passed or met me. There were 
no cabins near or far. The only sound was the 
crunch of the snow under Birdie’s feet. We came to 
a river over which some logs were laid with some 
young trees across them. Birdie put one foot on 
this, then drew it back and put another on, then 
smelt the bridge noisily. Persuasions were useless ; 
she only smelt, snorted, held back, and turned her 
cunning head and looked at me. It was useless to argue 
the point with so sagacious a beast. To the right of 
the bridge the ice was much broken, and we forded 
the river there ; but as it was deep enough to come up 
to her body, and was icy cold to my feet, I wondered 
at her preference. Afterwards I heard that the 
bridge was dangerous. She is the queen of ponies, 
and is very gentle, though she has not only wild horse 
blood, but is herself the wild horse. She is always 
cheerful and hungry, never tired, looks intelligently 
at everything, and her legs are like rocks. Her one 
trick is that when the saddle is put on she swells 
herself to a very large size, so that if any one not 
accustomed to her saddles her I soon find the girth 
three or four inches too large. When I saddle her a 
gentle slap on her side, or any slight start which 
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makes her cease to hold her breath, puis it all 
right. She is quite a companion, and bathing her 
back, sponging her nostrils, and seeing her fed after 
my day’s ride is always my first care. 

At last I reached a log cabin where I got a feed 
for us both and further directions. The rest of the 
day’s ride was awful enough. The snow was thirteen 
inches deep and grew deeper as I ascended in 
silence and loneliness, but just as the sun sank behind 
a snowy peak I reached the top of the Divide, 7,975 
feet above the sea-level. There in unspeakable 
solitude lay a frozen lake. Owls hooted among the 
pines, the trail was obscure, the country was not 
settled, the mercury was 9° below zero, my feet had 
lost all sensation and one of them was frozen to the 
wooden stirrup. I found that owing to the depth of 
the snow I had only ridden fifteen miles in eight and 
a half hours, and must look about for a place to sleep 
in. The eastern sky was unlike anything I ever saw 
before. It had been chrysoprose, then it turned to 
aqua marine, and that to the bright, full green of 
an emerald. Unless I am colour-blind this is true. 
Then suddenly the whole changed, and flushed with 
the pure, bright, rose-colour of the afterglow, Birdie 
was sliding at every step, and I was nearly paralysed 
with the cold when I reached a cabin which had been 
mentioned to me, but they said that seventeen snow- 
bound men were lying on the floor, and they advised 
me to ride half-a-mile farther, which I did, and 


| reached the house of a German from Eisenau, with 


a sweet young wife and a venerable mother-in-law. 
Though the house was very poor it was made attrac- 
tive by ornaments, and the simple, loving, German 
ways gave it a sweet home atmosphere. My room 
was reached by a ladder, but I had it to myself and 
had the luxury of a basin to wash in. Under the 
kindly treatment of the two women my feet came to 
themselves, but with an amount of pain that almost 
deserved the name of torture. 

The next morning wasgrey and sour, but brightened 
and warmed as the day went on. After riding twelve 
miles I got bread and milk for myself and a feed for 
Birdie at a large house where there were eight 
boarders, each one looking nearer the grave than the 
other, and on remounting was directed to leave the 
main road and diverge through Monument Park, 
a ride of twelve miles among fantastic rocks, but I 


| lost my way, and came to an end of all tracks in a 


wild canyon. Returning about six miles I took 
another track, and rode about eight miles without 
seeing a creature. I then came to strange gorges 
with wonderful upright rocks of all shapes and 
colours, and turning through a gato of rock came 
upon what I knew must be Glen Kyrie, as wild and 
romantic a glen as imagination ever pictured. The 
track then passed down a valley close under some 
ghastly peaks, wild, cold, awe-inspiring scenery. 
After fording a creek several times I came upon a 
decayed-looking cluster of houses bearing the arro- 
gant name of Colorado City, and two miles farther 
on from the top of one of the Foot Hill ridges I saw 
the bleak-looking scattered houses of the ambitious 
watering-place of Colorado Spring’, the goal of my 
journey of 150 miles. I got off, put on a long skirt, 


and rode sidewise, though the settlement scarcely 
looked like a place where any deference to preju- 
dices was necessary. A queer embryo-looking place 
it is, out on the bare Plains, yet it is rising and likely 
to rise, and has some big hotels much resorted to. 
It has a fine view of the mountains, specially of Pike’s 
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Peak, but the celebrated springs are at Manitou, 
three milesoff, in really fine scenery. To me no place 
could be more unattractive than Colorado Springs, 
from its utter treelessness. 

I found the s living in a small room which 
served for parlour, bedroom, and kitchen, and com- 
bined the comforts of each. It is inhabited also by 
two prairie dogs, a kitten, and a deerhound. It was 
truly homelike. Mrs. cooked an excellent 
steak, and her husband got the tea ready. They 
dispense with the dubious comfort and certain dis- 
comfort of a ‘hired girl.”” Mrs. —— walked with 
me to the boarding-house where I slept, and we sat 
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were sitting there a human spirit untended and 
desolate had passed forth into the night. Thena 
man came out with a bundle of clothes, and then the 
sick young man, groaning and sobbing, and then a 
third, who said to me, with some feeling, that the man 
who had just died was the sick young man’s only 
brother. And still the landlady laughed and talked, 
and afterwards said to me, “It turns the house 
upside down when they just come here and die; we 
shall be half the night laying him out.’” I could not 
sleep for the bitter cold and the sound of the sobs 
and groans of the bereaved brother. The next day 
the landlady, in afashionably-made black dress, was 








be 
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some time in the parlour talking with the landlady. 
Opposite to me there was a door wide open into a 
bedroom, and on a bed opposite to the door a very 
sick-looking young man was half lying, half sitting, 
fully dressed, supported by another, and a very sick- 
looking young man much resembling him passed in 
and out occasionally or leaned on the chimney-piece 
in an attitude of extreme dejection. Soon the door 
was half-closed, and some one came to it, saying 
rapidly, ‘‘ Shields, quick, a candle!” and then there 
were movings about in the room. All this time the 
seven or eight people in the room in which I was 
were talking, laughing, and playing backgammon, 
and none laughed louder than the landlady, who was 
sitting where she saw that mysterious door as plainly 
as I did. All this time, and during the movings in 
the room, I saw two large white feet sticking up at 
the end of the bed. I watched and watched, hoping 
those feet would move, but they did not; and some- 
how, to my thinking, they grew stiffer and whiter, and 
ther my horrible suspicion deepened, that while we 





bustling about, proud of the prospective arrival of a 
handsome coffin. I went into the parlour to geta 
needle, and the door of that room was open, and 
children were running in and out, and the landlady, 
who was sweeping there, called cheerily to me to 
come in for the needle, and then, to my horror, not 
even covered with a face cloth, and with the sun 
blazing in through the unblinded window, lay that 
thing of terror, a corpse, On some chairs which were 
not even placed straight. It was buried in the after- 
noon, and from the looks of the brother, who continued 
to sob and moan, his end cannot be far off. 

The s say that many go to the Springs in the 
last stage of consumption, thinking that the Colorado 
climate will cure them, without money enough to pay 
for even the coarsest board. We talked most of that 
day, and I equipped myself with arctics and warm 
gloves for the mountain tour which has been planned 
for me, and I gave Birdie the Sabbath she was 
entitled to on Tuesday, for I found, on arriving at 
the Springs, that the day I crossed the Arkansas 
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Divide was Sunday, though I did not know it. 
Several friends of Miss Kingsley called on me; she 
is much remembered and beloved. This is not an 
expensive tour; we cost about ten shillings a day, 
and the five days which I have spent en route from 
Denver have cost something less than the fare for the 
few hours’ journey by the cars. There are no real 
difficulties. 
enjoyment. 


It is a splendid life for health and 
All my luggage being in a pack, and 
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pierced by the torrent which has excavated the Ute 
Pass, by which, to-morrow, I hope to go into the 
higher regions. But all may be “ lost for want of a 
horseshoe-nail.”” One of Birdie’s shoes is loose, and 
not a nail is to be got here or can be got till I have 
ridden for ten miles up the Pass. Birdie amuses 
every one with her funny ways. She always follows 
me closely, and to-day got quite into a house and 
pushed the parlour-door open. She walks after me 

















ENTRANCE TO THE GARDEN OF THE GODS, 


my conveyance being a horse, we can go anywhere 
where we can get food and shelter. 

Great Gorge of the Manitou, Oct. 29th.—This is a 
highly picturesque place, with several springs, still 
and effervescing, the virtues of which were well 
known to the Indians. Near it are places, the names 
of which are familiar to every one—the Garden of the 
Gods, Glen Eyrie, Pike’s Peak, Monument Park, 
and the Ute Pass. It has two or three immense 
hotels, and a few houses picturesquely situated. It 
is thronged by thousands of people in the summer 
who come to drink the waters, try the camp cure, 
and make mountain excursions; but it is all quiet 
now, and there are only a few lingerers in this 
immense hotel. There is a rushing torrent in a 
valley, with mountains, covered with snow and rising 
to a height of nearly 15,000 feet, overhanging it. 
It is grand and awful, and has a strange, solemn 
beauty like death. And the Snowy Mountains are 





with her head laid on my shoulder, licking my face 
and teasing me for sugar; and sometimes, when 
any one else takes hold of her, she rears and kicks, 
and the vicious broncho soul comes into her eyes. Her 
face is cunning and pretty, and she makes a funny, 
blarneying noise when I go up to her. The men at 
all the stables make a fuss with her, and call her 
“Pet.” She gallops up and down hill, and never 
stumbles even on the roughest ground, or requires 
even a touch with a whip. 

The weather is again perfect, with a cloudless sky 
and a hot sun, and the snow is all off the plains and 
lower valleys. After lunch, the 8 in a buggy, 
and I on Birdie, left Colorado Springs, crossing the 
Mesa, a high hill with a table top, with a view of 
extraordinary laminated rocks, leaves of rock a bright 
vermilion colour, against a background of snowy 
mountains, surmounted by Pike’s Peak. Then we 
plunged into cavernous Glen Eyrie, with its fantastic 
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needles of coloured rock, and were entertained at 
General Palmer’s ‘‘ baronial mansion,” a perfect 
eyrie, the fine hall filled with buffalo, elk, and deer 
heads, skins of wild animals, stuffed birds, bear 
robes, and numerous Indian and other weapons and 
trophies. Then, through a gate of huge red rocks, 
we passed into the valley, called, fantastically, 
Garden of the Gods, in which, were I a divinity, I 
certainly would not choose to dwell. Many plaves in 
this neighbourhood are also vulgarised by grotesque 
names. From this we passed into a ravine, down 
which the Fountain river rushed, and there I left 
my friends with regret, and rode into this chill and 
solemn gorge, from which the mountains, reddening 
in the sunset, are only seen afar off. I put Birdie up 
at a stable, and as there was no place to put myself 
up but this huge hotel, I came here to have a last 
taste of luxury. They charge six dollars a day in 
the season, but it is now half price; and instead of 
four hundred fashionable guests there are only 
fifteen, most of whom are speaking in the weak, 
rapid accents of consumption, and are coughing 
their hearts out. There are seven medicinal springs. 
It is strange to haye the luxuries of life in my room. 
It will be only the fourth night in Colorado that I 
have slept on anything better than hay or straw. I 
am glad that there are so fewinns. As itis, I get 
a good deal of insight into the homes and modes of 
living of the settlers. 

Bergens Park, Oct. 31st.—This cabin was so dark, 
and I so sleepy last night, that I could not write ; 
but the frost during the night has been very severe, 
and I am detained until the bright, hot sun melts 
the ice and renders travelling safe. I left the great 
Manitou at ten yesterday. Birdie, who was loose in 
the'stable, came trotting down the middle of it when 
she saw me for her sugar and biscuits.. No nails 
could be got, and her shoe was hanging by two, 
which doomed me to a foot’s-pace and the dismal 
clink of a loose shoe for three hours. There was not 
a cloud on the bright blue sky the whole day, and 
though it froze hard in the shade, it was summer- 
heat in the sun. The mineral fountains were spark- 
ling in their basins and sending up their full peren- 
nial jets; but the snow-clad, pine-skirted mountains 
frowned and darkened over the Ute Pass as I entered 
it to ascend it for twenty miles. A narrow pass it is, 
with barely room for the torrent and the waggon road 
which has been blasted out of its steep sides. All the 
timo I was in sight of the Fountain river, brighter 
than any stream, because it tumbles over rose-red 
granite, rocky or disintegrated, a truly fair stream, 
cutting and forcing its way through hard rocks, 
under arches of alabaster ice, through fringes of 
crystalline ice, thumping with a hollow sound in 
cavernous recesses, cold and dark, or leaping in foam 
from heights with rush and swish; always bright 
and riotous, never pausing in still pools to rest, 
dashing through gates of rock, pine-hung, pine- 
bridged, pine-buried ; twinkling and laughing in the 
sunshine, or frowning in ‘‘dowie dens” in the blue 
pine gloom. And there for a mile or two in a shel- 
tered spot, owing to the more southern latitude, the 
everlasting northern pine met the trees of other 
climates. There were dwarf oaks, willows, hazel, and 
spruce; the white cedar and the trailing juniper 
jostled each other for a precarious foothold; the 
majestic redwood-tree of the Pacific met the exquisite 
balsam-pine of the Atlantic slopes, and among them 
all the pale gold foliage of the large aspen trembled 
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(as the legend goes) in endless remorse. 


And above 
them towered the toothy peaks of the glittering 
mountains, rising in pure white against the sunny 


blue. Grand! glorious! sublime! but not lovable. 
I would give all for the luxurious redundance of one 
Hilo Sulch, or for one day of those soft dreamy 
‘« skies whose very tears are balm.” 

Up ever! the road being blasted out of the red rock 
which often overhung it, the canyon only from fifteen 
to twenty feet wide, the thunder of the fountain, 
which is crossed eight times, nearly deafening. 
Sometimes the sun struck the road, and then it was 
absolutely hot; then one entered unsunned gorges 
where the snow lay deep, and the crowded pines 
made dark twilight, and the river roared under ice 
bridges fringed by icicles. At last the Pass opened, 
and upon a sunlit upland Park, where there was a 
forge, and with Birdie’s shoe put on, and some &hoe- 
nails in my purse, I rode on cheerfully, getting food 
for us both at a ranch belonging to some very plea- 
sant people, who, like all Western folk when they 
are not taciturn, asked a legion of questions. There 
I met a Colonel Kittridge, who said that he believed 
his valley, twelve miles off the track, to be the love- 
liest valley in Colorado, and invited me to his house. 
Leaving the road, I went up a long ascent deep in 
snow, but as it did not seem to be the way, I tied up 
the pony, and walked on to a cabin at some distance, 
which I had hardly reached when I found her trot- 
ting like a dog by my side, pulling my sleeve and 
laying her soft grey nose on my shoulder. Does it 
all mean sugar? We had eight miles farther to go 
—most of the way through a forest, which I always 
dislike when alone, from the fear of being frightened 
by something which may appear from behind a tree. 
I saw a beautiful white fox, several skunks, somo 
chipmonks and grey squirrels, owls, crows, and 
crested blue-jays. As the sun was getting low I 
reached Bergens Park, which was to put me out of 
conceit with Estes Park. Never! It is long and 
featureless, and its immediate surroundings are mean. 
It reminded me in itself of some dismal Highland 
strath—Glenshee, possibly. I looked at it with special 
interest, as it was the place at which Miss Kingsley 
had suggested that I might remain. The evening 
was glorious, and the distant views were very fine. 
A stream fringed with cotton-wood runs through the 
Park ; low ranges come down upon it. The south 
end is completely closed up, but at a considerable 
distance, by the great mass of Pike’s Peak, while far 
beyond the other end are peaks and towers, wonder- 
ful in blue and violet in the lovely evening, and 
beyond these, sharply defined against the clear green 
sky, was the serrated ridge of the Snowy Range, said 
to be 200 milesaway. Bergens Park has been bought 
by Dr. Bell, of London, but its present occupant is 
Mr. Thornton, an English gentleman, who has a 
worthy married Englishman as his manager. Mr. 
Thornton is building a good house, and purposes 
to build other cabins, with the intention of making 
the Park a resort for strangers. I thought of the 
blue hollow lying solitary at the foot of Long’s 
Peak, and rejoiced that I had “ happened into it.” 

The cabin is long, low, mud-roofed, and very dark. 
The middle place is full of raw meat, fowls, and 
gear. One end, almost dark, contains the cooking- 
stove, milk, crockery, a long deal table, two benches, 
and some wooden stools; the other end houses the 
English manager or partner, his wife, and three 
children, another cooking-stove, gear of all kinds, 
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LETTERS 


and sacks of beans and flour. They put up a sheet 
for a partition, and made me a shake-down on the 
gravel floor of this room. Ten hired men sat down 
to meals with us. It was all very rough, dark, and 
comfortless, but Mr. T., who is not only a gentleman 
by birth, but an m.a. of Cambridge, seems to like it. 
Much in this way (a little smoother if a lady is in the 
case) every man must begin life here. Seven large 
dogs—three of them with cats upon their backs—are 
usually warming themselves at the fire. 

Twin Rock, South Fork of the Platte, Nov. 1st.— 
T did not leave Mr. Thornton’s till ten, because of the 
slipperiness. I rode four miles along a back trail, 
and then was so tired that I stayed for two hours at 
a ranch, where I heard, to my dismay, that I must 
ride twenty-four miles farther before I could find 
any place to sleep at. I did not enjoy yesterday’s 
ride. I was both tired and rheumatic, and Birdie 
was not so sprightly as usual. After starting again 
I came on a hideous place, of which I had not heard 
before, Hayden’s Divide, one of the great backbones 
of the region, a weary expanse of deep snow eleven 
miles across, and fearfully lonely. I saw nothing the 
whole way but a mule lately dead lying by the road. 
I was very nervous somehow, and towards evening 
believed that I had lost the road, for I came upon 
wild pine forests, with huge masses of rock from 100 
to 700 feet high, cast here and there among them ; 
beyond these pine-sprinkled grass hills; these, in their 
turn, were bounded by interminable ranges, ghastly 
in the lurid evening, with the Spanish Peaks quite 
clear, and the colossal summit of Mount Lincoln, the 
King of the Rocky Mountains, distinctly visible, 
though seventy miles away. It seemed awful to be 
alone on that ghastly ridge, surrounded by inter- 
minable mountains, in the deep snow, knowing that 
a party of thirty had been lost here a month ago. 
Just at nightfall the descent of a steep hill took me 
out of the forest and upon a clean log cabin, where, 
finding that the proper halting-place was two miles 
farther on, I remained. A truly pleasing, superior- 
looking woman placed me in a rocking-chair ; would 
not let me help her otherwise than by rocking the 
cradle, and made me ‘feel at home.” The room, 
though it serves them and their two children for 
kitchen, parlour, and bedroom, is the pattern of 
brightness, cleanliness, and comfort. At supper there 
were canned raspberries, rolls, butter, tea, venison, 
and fried rabbit, and at seven I went to bed in a 
carpeted log room, with a thick feather-bed on a 
mattress, sheets, ruffled pillow slips, and a pile of 
warm white blankets. I slept for eleven hours. 
They discourage me much about the route which 
Governor Hunt has projected for me. They think 
that it is impassable, owing to snow, and that another 
storm is brewing. 

Haels Gulch, Nov. 6th.—I have ridden a hundred 
and fifty miles since I wrote last. On leaving Twin 
Rock, on Saturday, I had a short day’s ride to 
Colonel Kittridge’s, where I spent a quiet Sunday 
with agreeable people. The ride was all through 
parks and gorges, and among pine-clothed hills, 
about nine thousand feet high, with Pike’s Peak 
always in sight. I have developed much sagacity in 
finding a trail, or I should not be able to make use 
of such directions as these: ‘‘Keep along a gulch 
four or five ‘miles till you get Pike’s Peak on your 
left, then follow some wheel-marks till you get to 
some timber, and keep to the north till you come to 
a creek, where you'll find a great many elk tracks; 
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then go to your right and cross the creek three times, 
then you'll see a red rock to your left,” etc., etc. The 
K.’s cabin was very small and lonely, and the life 
seemed a hard grind for an educated and refined 
woman. There were snow flurries after I arrived, 
but the first Sunday of November was as bright and 
warm as June, and the atmosphere had resumed its 
exquisite purity. Three peaks of Pike’s Peak are 
seen from Oil Creek, above the nearer hills, and by 
them they tell the time. We had been in the evening 
shadows for half an hour before those peaks ceased 
to be transparent gold. On leaving Colonel Kittridge’s 
hospitable cabin, I dismounted, as I had often done 
before, to lower a bar, and, on looking round, Birdie 
was gone! I spent an hour in trying to catch her, 
but she had taken an ‘ugly fit,” and would not let 
me go near her; and I was getting tired and vexed, 
when two passing trappers, on mules, circumvented 
and caught her.“ I rode the twelve miles back to 
Twin Rock, and then went on, a kindly teamster, 
who was going in the same direction, taking my 
pack. I must explain that every mile I have tra- 
velled since leaving Colorado Springs has taken me 
farther and higher into the mountains. That after- 
noon I rode through lawn-like upland parks, with 
the great snow mass of Pike’s Peak behind, and in 
front mountains bathed in rich atmospheric colouring 
of blue and violet, all very fine, but threatening to 
become monotonous, when the waggon road turned 
abruptly to the left, and crossed a broad, swift, 
mountain river, the head-waters of the Platte. There 
I found the ranch to which I had been recommended, 
the quarters of a great hunter named Link, which 
much resembled a good country inn. There was a 
pleasant, friendly woman, but the men were all away, 
a thing I always regret, as it gives me half an hour's 
work at the horse before I can write to you. I had 
hardly come in when a very pleasant German lady, 
whom I met at Manitou, with three gentlemen, 
arrived, and we were as sociable as people could be. 
We had a splendid though rude supper. While 
Mrs. Link was serving us, and urging her good 
things upon us, she was orating on the greediness of 
English people, saying that ‘‘ you would think they 
travelled through the country only to gratify their 
palates; ’’ and addressed me, asking me if I had not 
observed it! Iam nearly always taken for a Dane 
or a Swede, never for an Englishwoman, so I often 
hear a good deal of outspoken criticism. In the 
evening Mr. Link returned, and there was a most 
vehement discussion between him, an old hunter, a 
miner, and the teamster who brought my pack, as to 
the route by which I should ride through the moun- 
tains for the next three or four days—because at that 
point I was to leave the waggon road—and it was 
renewed with increased violence the next morning, 
so that if my nerves had not been of steel I should 
have been appalled. The old hunter acrimoniously 
said he “must speak the truth,” the miner was 
directing me over a track where for twenty-five miles 
there was not a house, and where, if snow came on, 
I should never be heard of again. The miner said 
he ‘must speak the truth,” the hunter was direct- 
ing me over a pass where there were five feet of 
snow, and no trail. The teamster said that the only 
road possible for a horse was so-and-so, and advised 
me to take the waggon road into South Park, which 
I was determined not todo. Mr. Link said he was 
the oldest hunter and settler in the district, and he 
could not cross any of the trails in snow. And s0 
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they went on. At last they partially agreed on a 
route—“ the ‘worst road in the Rocky Mountains,” 
the old hunter said, with two feet of snow upon it, 
but a hunter had hauled an elk over part of it, at 
any rate. The upshot of the whole you shall have 
in my next letter. 





MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


HE fifteenth century is the mine for archeolo- 
gists. It comprises the entire reigns of the 
Yorkist and Lancastrian kings, and closes with the 
line in which the rival Roses, red and white, were 
united. At its opening the feudal system was in its 
zenith, at its end it was fading fast away, all but 
extinct. 

When the dissolution of monasteries and religious 
houses made havoc of so many records belonging to 
the preceding age, the student of history was robbed 
of nearly all the means of reading the lives and his- 
tories of the men and women of that age, for no 
copies had been made of the valuable narratives so 
ruthlessly destroyed, as had been done with those of 
former centuries. Inference is, in many cases, the 
chief helper in this period, and, with a dim light here 
and there, the explorer must grope his way, recon- 
ciled to missing much by discovering something to 
reward his researches. 

One of these lights, perhaps the brightest, left to 
tell the story so nearly defaced, is the monumental 
brasses of the fifteenth century. In these we see 
the costume and the likeness, and in some we may, 
from the expression, gather the character of the 
men and women who were, though but names to us, 
great in their day. Those brasses were often faith- 
ful portraits, and the only original ones, of those 
noble and royal persons who were doomed by ignorant 
and indiscriminating zeal to have their connection 
with succeeding ages destroyed. But princes and 
nobles are not the only revelations made to the 
student by these brasses. The merchant, in his 
long flowing robe faced with miniver, with his 
anlace or dagger, and gypciere or purse, and the 
civilian, in his appropriate dress, are also before 
him. There are military and ecclesiastical brasses, 
brasses belonging to merchants and civilians, and 
brasses belonging to ladies. A great number of 
these still exist, and generally they are in good pre- 
servation. They are chiefly found in the eastern 
counties, as Norfolk, Suffelk, Essex, and Kent, but 
there are few neighbourhoods without them. Nor- 
folk, however, is the great county for brasses. 
Hardly a church in Norwich is without them; St. 
John, Maddermarket, and St. Peter, Mancroft, were 
almost paved with them, though in the former church 
the brasses have been removed from the floor and 
fastened to the walls. It is probable that the 
wealth of these counties in such records was owing 
to the facility of conveyance from the Continent. 
Cologne was the city from which they were chiefly 
brought; hence the corruption, ‘‘ Cullen metal,” a 
term used by many in their wills, signifying the 
nature of the monumental brasses they desired to be 
immortalised by. Land carriage being, in those 
days, almost impossible to remote spots, the churches 
of the midland counties are very poor in brasses. 
They have, in their stead, alabaster slabs, in which 
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the plan of engraving is adopted, the lines being 
filled up with a hard, dark composition resembling 
brass. 

Those who are interested in military costume will 
notice in the brasses of the fifteenth century the 
acutely-pointed bascinet on the head, by its apex 
alone distinguishing the armour from the more 
globular headpiece of a subsequent period. From 
the rim of the bascinet descends the “ camail”’ of 
either interlaced or banded mail, covering the neck 
and shoulders like a tippet. There isa good example 
of the ‘“‘camail” in the brass of Sir Roger Felbrigg, 
in Felbrigge Church, near Cromer, in Norfolk, and 
it is thus slightly described because it gave the name 
to the armour of the period, which Mr. Boutel calls 
**the camail period.” 

As the fifteenth century advanced, the character 
of armour degenerated. When the day waned in 
which knights and barons overawed the throne and 
rivalled royalty, a change in keeping with that 
fact was manifest. With ‘“‘the kings over their 
kings’ went out the trim and severe style, and it 
was followed by one more for show than use. But 
it must be remembered that the introduction of fire- 
arms greatly helped to lead to this change ; the garb 
of a knight was no longer a sufficient defence. This 
degeneration was visible at its commencement in the 
brass of Sir John Fastolf, 1450, which was stolen 
from Oulton Church, Suffolk, about twenty years 
ago. 

So much for military brasses. The monuments of 
ladies are good fashion-books of the age in which they 
lived. So full a description of ladies’ head-gear was 
given some time since in the “ Leisure Hour,” that it 
is useless to go into that subject here; suffice it to say 
that instances of most styles will be found in the 
brasses of the period to which they belonged; and 
the same may be said of other portions of female 
attire. 

Up to the time of Edward 1 the inscriptions on 
brasses were in Norman-French; after that date 
they were chiefly in Latin; occasionally, however, 
English inscriptions are found. The earliest English 
inscription on a brass monument is in Wanlip Church, 
near Leicester, date 1399, and it is a record showing 
how very little the language has altered since then, 
one word, and one only, being different from those 
in present use, viz., for “hallowed” it is written 
‘‘haued”” — ‘‘she haued the kirk yard.’”’ The 
inscription is, ‘‘ Here lyes Thomas Walshe, Knight, 
once of Anlep, and Dame Katine, his wife, whiche 
in her tyme made the kirke of Anlep and haued 
the kirk yeod, first in wirchip of God and of our 
Lady, and Seynte Nicholas, that God have their 
soules in mercy. Ann d m mille simo cce nonage- 
simo tertio”’ (in the year of our Lord, 1393). 

The churches where brasses are found abound 
with those of the opulent merchants and burgesses. 
And well they may, for to their piety and muni- 
ficence the sacred edifices in which their memorials 
exist were often largely indebted. It was the policy 
of the Tudors to raise up this class and de- 
press the nobility by sumptuary laws; but the 
wars of the Roses had materially helped forward this 
state of things before them. The old nobility were 
almost extinguished in that strife, while the third 
estate, as we may call the merchants, were left in an 
elevated position; thus, while such men as the 
Dukes of Northumberland and Exeter, and Warwick, 
the king-maker, were alternating between the height 
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THE MARSEILLAISE 


of power and the depth of distress, the traders 
steadily and unobtrusively advanced to an order 
that commanded universal recognition and respect. 
In Felbrigge Church, Norfolk, is the brass of Symon 
Felbrigge, a faithful portrait of the costume of 
the merchants of the fourteenth century. A long 
beard; a loose tunic buttoned to the throat and 
irdled round the waist—a small gypciere (purse) is 
attached to the girdle; there is a cloak buttoned 
over the right shoulder and drawn across the right 
arm; pointed shoes fastened over the instep. There 
isa great difference observable in this costume and 
that of the merchant of the fifteenth century. A long, 
full gown, with sleeves hanging down like a surplice, 
and the front of the gown, the neck, and sleeves all 
tipped, or “‘ guarded,”’withfur. There is alsothe rosary 
as well as the gypciere. The brasses of ‘ William 
Layer” and “‘ John Terri,” both mayors of Norfolk, 
are good examples of this period. It is worth noting 
here that the word ‘‘cutpurse,”’ originated in the 
frequent attempts made by thieves with a sharp 
dagger or other weapon to cut off the merchant’s 
gypciere as it hung from his girdle. Also, that mer- 


chant marks were assumed in place of ‘ armorial | 
bearings,” then refused to all persons engaged in | 


commerce. 

The ecclesiastics are most usually represented in 
the vestments in which they ‘“‘ said mass.” In them 
we find many fashions which are peeping forth again 
in these days; of all these the ‘‘alb” is the most 
ancient. It would not be worth while to describe 
‘“‘amice,” and ‘‘ chasuble,” and ‘ cope,”’ or other mat- 
ters of the kind. In the earlier brasses clerics are 


represented with long flowing hair, curled behind the | 


ears. In the fifteenth, the hair is quite straight. The 
distinctions of rank in an archbishop’s brass, such as 
the “rochet,” the ‘‘ dalmatic,”’ the pall or pallium, the 
mitre, the jewelled gloves, and the ring, are elabor- 
ately portrayed in the brass of Archbishop Waldeby 
in Westminster Abbey. 

The brass of Geoffrey Langly, prior of St. Faith’s, 
was removed from his priory at the Reformation 
to St. Lawrence’s Church, Norwich. The robe is 
simple, corresponding very nearly in form to the 
surplice now used in the Church of England. The 





expression on the face is calm and tranquil, indicating | 


both spiritual and mental elevation. The brass is 


much worn and mutilated, but retains enough of its | 
original power to excite interest in the character of 


him of whom it speaks. 
when there was so much darkness, to come to a 


It is pleasant in an age | 


record like this monument of Christian truth and | 
love; it strongly reminds one of Chaucer’s descrip- | 


tion of a parish priest, with which description this 
paper cannot better close. 


‘* \ good man there was of religion, 
And he was a poor parson of a town ; 
But rich he was of holy thought and work, 
Ife was also a learned man and a clerk. 
That Christ’s gospel truly would he preach, 
His parishioners devoutly would he teach.” 





THE MARSEILLAISE AND ITS AUTHOR. 


HE Marseillaise is probably the most popular of 

all songs in France, but it can scarcely be called 

a national air. In the days of the Restoration and of 
the Empire it was interdicted. "When the Imperial 
Guard was reviewed on the eve of the German War, 
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great enthusiasm was caused by the bands striking 
up the Marseillaise, an order for which the Empress 
Eugénie gets the credit. In the new Republic the 
popular strain has been in full force. It is heard, 
however, with dislike by the royalist and reactionary 
parties, and some trouble has lately arisen from 
soldiers joining in singing it when introduced in a 
play on the stage. The incident has recalled public 
attention to its origin and history. Of these a full 
account was given in one of the earliest numbers of 
the Leisure Hour, in 1852 (p. 475). A French 
journal has published some interesting facts about 
Rouget de Lisle. The author of the Marseillaise 
was born in 1760 at Lons-le-Saulnier. He entered 
the army and was already a spirited young officer, 
fully imbued with the advanced ideas of the times. 
A musician and a literary man, he was remarkable 
for his facility in writing patriotic songs, for which 
he also composed the music. Before he wrote the 
Marseillaise he appeared incapable of producing any 
lasting work, and this was his own conviction ; 
neither were his subsequent works indicative of 
much genius. But, if passion constitutes poetry, as 
Juvenal affirms, what might not be done under the 
impulse of love for his country, and thirst for ven- 
geance upon ‘the barbarous hordes” who then 
menaced France ? ( 

The Marseillaise stands alone among the other 
works of Rouget de Lisle; it has had a vocation of 
its own, and has been worth whole armies to France. 
However this may be, in order that we may not miss 
the point of our sketch, we enumerate his works. 

He wrote, Ist, ‘“A Hymn to Liberty” (set to 
music by Ignace Pleyel); 2nd, ‘‘ The Song to the 
Avengers;” 3rd, A Battle Song;” 4th, ‘‘ Ode to 
Hope;” 5th, ‘“‘An Offering to Liberty”? (music by 
himself); 6th, ‘‘Hymn to Reason;” 7th, a Dithy- 
rambic Ode to Robespierre. 

Rouget de Lisle also set to music a number of 
poems by other authors, and wrote some romances, 
viz. :—‘ Adelaide et Monville,” in 1797, under the 
sobriquet of Auguste Hix; he published ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
a lyric tragedy in three acts, in blank verse. We may 
also mention the ‘‘J/atinée,” an idyl published in 1827; 
Essaysin Prose and in Verse; ‘‘ School for Mothers ;’’ 
‘‘A Souvenir and History of Quiberon,” and a French 
translation of the Fables of the Russian poet Kirloff. 
In the Essays in Prose and Verse we find the following 
note by the author himself concerning the ‘Ode to 
Liberty:” ‘This hymn dates from the commencement 
of the Revolution, and was composed at Strasbourg 
for the ceremony of the acceptation of the first 
Republic Constitution. It was translated into German 
in the same metré, crossed the Rhine, and was 
received with enthusiasm. Often by the side of this 
river I have heard the opposite bank resound with 
the hymn consecrated to French liberty.” 

In the Imperial Library is copied a note by M. De- 
labarre, friend of De Lisle’s, as follows:—‘‘ The 
author of the Hymn des Marseillais, Rouget de Lisle, 
has related to me many times, at my request, the 
circumstances of the composition of this hymn. 
During the night of the 29th and 30th April, 1792, 
wkich followed the declaration of war, made by 
Louis xvi against Austria and Prussia, and during 
a supper at which were present with the author 
MM. Victor de Broglie, d’Aquillon, Alexandre, 
Duchatel, and Dietrich, the Mayor of Strasbourg, it 
was thought advisable to have a new song for the sol- 
diers composed, which should be in harmony with 
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the new ideas and motives of this war. M. Rouget 
de Lisle was known to be an amateur musician, 
and to have facility in writing poetry. M. Dietrich 
appealed to him to compose both words.and music of 
the song required ; all concurred in the request, and 
about an hour before midnight he returned home, 
and finding his violin on his bed, he took it up, and 
full of the idea of that which he was requested to do, 
he began playing upon the upper strings for a fugue 
for the air. Believing himself to have found it, he 
immediately composed the words, trusting entirely to 
memory, and not committing anything to paper, he 
went to bed. The next morning, rising at six, he 
fortunately recollected both music and words. He 
took it himself to M. Dietrich, to whom he submitted 
it, and who was not a little astonished at his very 
prompt inspiration. He was in his garden, and 
after a cursory perusal of the song, he said, ‘ Let us 
go into the drawing-room, that I may try your air 
on the piano.’ He was struck with its beauty, 
aroused his wife, who was still in bed, and directed 
that each of the guests of the night before should 
be bidden to breakfast, as he had something of im- 
portance to communicate to them. All came, believing 
that he had already received news of blows struck 
in the war, from Generals Luckner and Lafayette. 
He would not satisfy their curiosity on the point until 
they had breakfasted. Then he sang the hymn 
heartily, and it produced immediate admiration. It 
received the ‘name of ‘A Song for the Army of the 
Rhine.’ The newspapers and tradespeople conveyed 
it to the south of France. The battalion of Marseillaise 
Volunteers, who were proceeding to Paris, sang this 
hymn all the way, and entered the capital, brandish- 
ing their swords, or waving their cloaks upon their 
bayonets, and singing it with all their might. The 
effect was magical, and the ‘Song for the Army of 
the Rhine’ bore the name of ‘The Marseillaise.’ 
In his retreat of Choisy-le-Roi, where I have seen 
him many times since the Revolution of 1830, M. 
Rouget de Lisle recounted the particulars to me and 
gave me a specimen of his talents.’”” The authority 
of this account is incontestable. The family of Die- 
trich still exists. They have preserved the evidences 
of this remarkable story in a series of paintings. 

We add some curious details respecting the varia- 
tions in the Republican hymn. In a collection of 
songs published at Lyons in 1793, and where the 
Marseillaise is printed under the title of ‘‘A Battle 
Song for the Army of the Rhine, dedicated to the 
glory of the defenders of the country,’ a verse is 
inserted which is said to be composed by a certain 
abbot, and not by De Lisle. Later editions have 
varied in the introduction of one or more verses, 
or the dropping of verses. It seems that the 
Marseillaise after having established the fame of 
its author ought to have opened up to him the 
way to fortune; but it was not so. Rouget de 
Lisle fought under Hoche and Vendée, and was 
wounded at Quiberon. Napoleon did nothing for 
him. Louis Philippe gave him a pension, thus 
redressing the wrong of the Empire and Restoration. 
He had sung the Marseillaise at Jemmapes and 
Valmy. By turns banished and patronised, as the 
wants of the times demanded, the Marseillaise not 
the less continues to be a power in France. Great 
artistes have introduced it on the stage, and its notes 
have succeeded in stirring up civil trouble as well as 
inspiring patriotic enthusiasm. ' 

We know well thatthe environs of Paris suffered 





in the last siege, and the village of Choisy-le-Roj 
particularly, the walls of the village cemetery being 
broken down, and the tombs rifled and despoiled 
by the:Prussians. One of the villagers removed De 
Lisle’s monument into the village, but his humble 
gravestone still remains where it was originally 
placed. 
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SHOOTING-STARS AND METEORITES. —It is important to distin. 
guish clearly between the two. They are alike luminous from the 
same cause—that of friction in passing through the atmosphere 
—though but few people have ever seen a meteorite falling, 
The number of shooting-stars is infinitely greater than is usuall 
supposed, for observers with telescopes often see them flas 
across the field in dimensions too small to be seen with the 
naked eye. We know that shooting-stars undergo combustion 
in verge I through our atmosphere. What becomes of the 
débris ? The snow of the Alps, far away from furnaces, contains 
globules of iron, and dust that has quietly accumulated in ex- 
posed places contains them also. It is supposed they represent 
some of the débris. Though we may grumble at our atmosphere 
in bad weather, we must recollect it, at least, does this : it burns 
up these bodies that are pelting down upon us at a rate a hun- 
dred times greater than the missile of an eighty-one ton gun, 
and, but for this burning up, they would be at any rate awk- 
ward for us. In looking at the knowledge accumulated with 
regard to shooting-stars, the first point to notice, Professor Bull 
says, is that certain great showers are periodical, and always 
come from the same parts of the heavens. According to the 
constellation from which they appear to come, they are called 
Lyraids, Perseids, Orionids, Leonids, ete. The inference from 
these recurring periods is that the orbit of the earth then cuts 
the orbit in which a mass of these is moving. With this 
fact of recurrence, it must be noticed that certain comets are 
periodical, and from a comparison of their supposed orbits with 
those of groups of these bodies, a connection between them is 
inferred, whatever may be the origin of the comets, which is not 
yet known. Meteorites, on the contrary, are never known to 
come from the direction of a comet path. If a meteorite is 
carefully examined, it is seen to be a fragment of some rock, 
and that of one closely analogous to our earth’s volcanic rocks. 
If we consider in turn the volcanic sources from which they 
could have come, we see the sun would have force enough to 
drive off fragments ; but.it is hardly likely that there are solid 
rocks there to drive off. Jules Verne is right in calculating 
that a body driven up from the earth with a force equal to six 
miles a second would not return. From Ceres, three miles a 
second would be sufficient. Examining all the planets in turn, 
it seems improbable that the meteorites originate from any of 
them. It seems much more likely that they were in former 
times of greater volcanic activity driven up from the earth itself, 
and they again, after lapse of ages, meet the earth in its orbit. 
—Professor Ball, Irish Astronomer Royal, at the Royal Institu- 
tion. 


Mark Twain AT Homr.—Mr. Samuel L. Clemens, better 
known both to his friends and the public as Mark Twain, is 
described in the ‘‘ World” as a man in the prime of life, being 
now about forty-two yearsold. He is of middle height, solidly 
built, but not stout; his features are all of a clear, massive 
modelling, and the prevailing expression seems to be resolute 
courage and determination. His upper lip is covered with a 
thick, brown moustache, and the broad territory of his forehead 
is usually encroached upon by his brown curly hair. His eyes 
are small and keen, but are by no means lacking in kindliness 
and humour. In his whole bearing there is a frank cordiality 
which is very winning. His rich and varied experiences in the 
past as a Western editor, gold-digger, and pilot on the Missis- 
sippi, have stored his brain with abundant material for future 
works, which have still to be written. Sitting in his richly- 
furnished library, he will tell an anecdote or discuss a literary 
or social question with a calm directness and earnestness, Tt 
vealing to you an entirely new side of his character that ha: 
nothing in common with that which he is wont to display to 
the public who throng to his lectures. Even his drollest 


stories he relates with this.same earnest impressiveness, anil 
with a face as serious as a séxton’s, His brilliancy has a certain 
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delightful quality which is almost too evanescent to be im- 
prisoned in any one phrase. You have no oppressive conscious- 
ness that you are expected to laugh ; you rather feel as if the 
talker had unexpectedly taken you into his confidence, and you 
feel your heart going out towards him in return. On such 
occasions as these he will dwell on his experiences while travel- 
ling in England. Once, while going by rail from London_to 
Liverpool, he was shut up in a coupé with a fellow-traveller, 
who was deeply absorbed in a yellow-covered book, which, on 
further inspection, proved to be ‘‘ Roughing It.” He evidently 
regarded the thing as a very serious business, for he hardly ever 
moved a muscle. “I presently began to feel very guilty,” 
Mark Twain went on, ‘‘ for having subjected a fellow-mortal to 
this prolonged torture. I gazed anxiously into his face in the 
hope of detecting some lurking shadow of a smile. But no, his 
gloom seemed rather to be deepening. With a guilty conscience 
and a dreadful sense‘of responsibility, I watched him turning the 
leaves, and slowly and gradually, as he approached the end, my 
heart began to grow lighter. At last, as he closed the book, I 
heaved a huge sigh of relief. But my exultation was somewhat 
premature. The man quietly opened his satchel and pulled out 
the second volume. And now the same process was repeated, 
only with an intenser agony on my part. With deep anxiety I 
scrutinised his features, in the hope of finding some hidden 
trace of mirth. I would have been so grateful for the slightest 
fraction of a smile. But my friend was miserable. Before we 
reached Liverpool I had serious thoughts of jumping out 
through the window.” Mark Twain’s library and his conversa- 
tion testify to the excellence of his literary taste. He is a 
devoted admirer of Macaulay, and has a habit of ever return- 
ing to him when the lighter pabulum of the day begins 
to pall upon his sense. The much-abused term, ‘‘ professional 
humourist,” can hardly apply to Mark Twain. He is rather 
a constitutional humourist, because his mind is so fashioned 
that, in dealing with any subject whatever, the humorous 
point of view first and most naturally presents itself to him. 


Monavs.—Important researches on the origin and develop- 
ment of minute and low forms of life have been made by Mr. 
Dallinger, of Liverpool. After years of training specially for 
the work, he and his collaborateur, Mr. Drysdale, watched in 
turns with the utmost patience, through a powerful microscope, 
the whole life and reproduction of a momad. Among other 
points of interest they observed that while it was possible for 
monads to live with a gradual change of temperature from 45 
degrees to 125 degrees, a sudden increment of heat was fatal ; 
and while adults could stand 140 degrees, the spores could stand 
800 degrees for ten minutes, and yet live. .The largest indi- 
viduals they examined were the one-thousandth of an inch when 
young, and four-thousandths of an inch when adult. The 
spores were so small that it required a power of 5,000 diameters 
to see them, and then they were only seen as they began to 
grow. Still, it was proved there were spores. Professor 
Tyndall’s plan is to boil for short periods at intervals, and so 
destroy the young as they successively develop from the 
spores, 

OPIUM-GROWING IN INDIA.—Over a million acres of the 
best land in the empire is devoted to the production of opium. 
The pressure of famine would be less felt if this land was better 
employed, 


Doc-Tax.—It strikes one, at first sight, as a very ingenious 
and practical suggestion, that the Inland Revenue authorities 
should supply and sell (in lieu of a tax) certain stamped official 
dog-collars, renewable yearly ; and that whenever a dogis found 
at large not wearing the prescribed collar, the dog should be 
liable to destruction, and its owner to a fine. This project, 
however, has been declared by the Somerset House Commis- 
sloners to be wholly impracticable. First of all, such a collar 
must be irremovable, otherwise it would be transferred, espe; 
cially by these who keep large numbers of dogs, from dog to 
dog, and much loss to the Revenue would consequently result. 
Now, how could arrangements be made for soldering on dog- 
collars in the Excise and post-offices during January annually ? 
Sometimes the collar would need to be removed because the dog 
had a bone in its throat, or had been sold, or for other reasons ; 
or the collar might be injured in a dog-fight, and drop off. Are 
the owners to'run to and fro to the police-stations or magis- 


. » . 6 . 
trates’ courts on all these occasions ? Then, again, such collars 


must be so made that they could neither be forged nor imitated. 
Yet what kind of a specially marked article could it be if the 
Revenue officers and collectors are to readily recognise a false 
collar from a genuine one on every dog as it scampers by. The 
mere cost of such elaborate collars would be a heavy item, sufli- 
cent considerably to eat up the profits of the dos:tax, — 
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tically, if a dog changes hands four times in a year, and the 
purchasers respect the law, the dog-duty is paid four times over ; 
but, on the dog-collar system, the collar, and not the dog, would 
carry the tax, carry it, that is, legally, and thus the Revenue 
would get but one contribution where it now gets four. The 
fact is, that the only true plan seems, after increasing the dog- 
duty, to make the penalty for evasion a heavy one; then keepa 
special separate staif of inspectors of dog-duties, and let these 
persons—three of them would be ample—remove for short 
periods of time, irregularly and unexpectedly, from one district 
or town to some other widely distant district or town, and there 
investigate, street by street, for evasions of duty among all the 
inhabitants who have not taken out licences to keep dogs. A 
batch of fifty sudden prosecutions, say, in Manchester, suc- 
ceeded a month afterwards by fifty others, say in Devonshire, 
would get known through the press all over England, and there 
would be a scare among dog-duty evaders which would lead toa 
prompt flow of silver into the coffers of the public exchequer. — 
Land and Water. 


Mr. GLADSTONE A BvuLGARntAn.—Among the canards 
published in the effort to prop up the Turkish empire, the 
amusing account of Mr. Gladstone’s origin should’ not be 
forgotten. It was actually ‘‘wired” from Constantinople as 
havihg appeared in a Turkish newspaper, and was afterwards 
published in full. ‘A great discovery has been made. Mr. 
Gladstone is of Bulgarian descent. His father was a pig-dealer 
in the vilayet of Kustendje. Young Gladstone ran away at the 
age of; sixteen to Servia, and was then, with another pig- 
dealer; sent to London to sell pigs. He stole the proceeds, 
changed his name from Trozadin to Gladstone, and became a 
British subject. Fortune favoured him till he became Prime 
Minister. Gladstone has no virtues. Gold is his god. The 
Ottoman Government offered him five thousand pounds to 
put their finances in order, but subsequently withdrew the 
offer, and his vexation at this, combined with his bad Bul- 
garian nature, caused his opposition to the Turks. The sur- 
name Gladstone means lust for gold, and was given to him on 
account of his failingsin that respect.” We believe that a large 
proportion of the frequenters of music-halls and the Jingoes of 
the parks have no clearer knowledge of our public men, 


YELLOW SPECTACLES.—Blue spectacles are commonly sup- 
posed to give relief and comfort to the eyes. According to 
Dr. R. C. Croft, this-is a mistake, since light passing through 
a blue medium has its ‘‘actinic’’ or chemical power increased, 
whereas light passing through yellow medium is deprived of its 
chemical properties, as photographers know. If this be the 
case, the right colour of spectacles for weak or irritable eyes 
should be yellow. The Americans have made much ado about 
the curative effect of blue glass-houses. If these are useful in 
cases where actinic or solar energy is desired, yellow glass- 
houses may come to be recommended for those invalids whose 
nervous condition may agree with less stimulating light. 


Labour AND Procress.—The accumulated wealth of past 
ages was nothing more nor less than the accumulated result of 
honest labour; the freedom which they enjoyed was but the 
fruit of their civilisation ; and, when they succeeded in still 
further elevating, intellectually, morally, and physically, the 
great mass of the wage-earning classes, by providing them with 
wholesome dwellings, cheap food, and every condition that 
makes the life of a people a glorious and happy one, then fhey 
would have reached a condition of civilisation which could 
not as yet be conceived. — Zhe Mayor of Brighton (Mayall). 


Looxine AT THE Bap Sipe or Human Natoure.—There 
are some authors who make it their business to depreciate 
human nature, and consider it under its worst appearances. 
They give mean interpretations and base motives to the 
worthiest actions ; they resolve virtue and vice into constitu- 
tion. In short, they endeavour to make no distinction between 
man and man, or between the species of men and that of brutes. 
As an instance of this kind of authors, let any one examine 
Rochefoucault, who is the great philosopher for administering 
consolation to the idle, the envious, and worthless part of man- 
kind.— The Tatle ’; No. 108 (1709). 


Reticious Instruction iN Prisons.—More than a few of the 
lay officers of prisons, both Governors and Warders, exercise an 
efiectual religious influence on those under their care, especially 
in the county and borovgh gaols. The Secretary of the Howard 
Association, in recently visiting one of our prisons, was informed 
by the Governor—‘ Before I came to this establishment, I had 
prayed to God to give me a ficld of useful service for Him, And 


I feel thet ny prayers were granted by my appointment to my 
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present office. For here I possess abundant daily opportunities 
of doing good by telling the erring of the goodness of God and 
the blessings of religion, whilst also training them in useful in- 
dustry, whereby many of them have, on leaving gaol, been 
enabled to pursue an honest livelihood. I regard the prison as 
my pastorate. The good advice and good books which I give 
the prisoners have often produced lasting beneficial impressions 
upon them.” Mr. Tallack also learnt that this Christian man 
often prayed for his prisoners and with them, and that his 

ecuniary help to them on discharge sometimes amounted to 
half of his income. The Governor of another English prison 
writes, in a letter to the Howard Association—‘‘ During the 
last twenty years I have had a daily average of fifty prisoners in 
charge. Conversion is an object which has ever been uppermost 
in my heart, with reference to all under my care. Of that 


number and during that period, I can joyfully recount the names 
of many men and women who have been decidedly turned from 
their evil courses to a consistent and happy life by means of the 
training and teaching they have had the 
this | 
ri 


ppiness to receive in 
rison. And many others, at whose death beds I have been 
eged to be present, died rejoicing in the Lord as their 
Saviour.” May the number of such good prison officers be 
everywhere increased. As to the secular instruction of prisoners, 
it is the aim, in some British prisons (and should be so in all) 
to allow no prisoner, however ignorant on entering the estab- 
lishment, to quit its walls, at least after a few months’ stay, 
without having acquired some fair knowledge of reading and 
writing or even arithmetic. For most prisoners are, on entry, 
ignorant of these subjects. But, unfortunately, the large pro- 
portion of prisoners (nearly 75 per cent.) are committed for 
terms not exceeding three months, and therefore very inadequate 
: — instruction in knowledge, or for training inindustrial 
1abits. 


Putrir Eroquence.—Of all the people on the earth, there 
are none who puzzle me so much as the clergy of Great Britain, 
who are, I believe, the most learned body of men now in the 
world ; and yet this art of speaking, with the proper ornaments 
of voice and gesture, is odie neglected among them. I'll 
engage, were a deaf man to behold the greater part of them 
preach, he would rather think they were reading the contents 
of some discourse they intended to make than actually in the 
body of an oration, even when they are upon matters of such 
a nature as one would believe it were impossible to think of 
without emotion. Again, itis a first rule in oratory that a man 
must appear such as he would persuade others to be, and that 
can be accomplished only by the force of his life. I believe it 
might be of great service to let our public orators know that 
an unnatural gravity or an unbecoming levity in their behaviour 
out of the pulpit will take very much from the force of their 
eloquence in it.—Dean Swift. 


‘¢ THe Foo. HATH SAID IN HIS HEART, THERE IS NO Gop.” 
—For the Burnet Prize Competition on the ‘‘ Testimony of 
Reason and Revelation to the existence and character of the 
Supreme Being,” two hundred and thirty essays were sent in. 
Several were in German, which were set aside as not intended by 
the testator. Eighty were soon disposed of as below par. The 
first prize was adjudged to the Rev. R. A. Thomson, now the 
Archbishop of York; the second to the present Principal 
Tulloch, of St. Andrew’s, Scotland. The adjudicators were 
Isaac Taylor, Henry Rogers, and Baden Powell, of Oxford. 
One considerable volume was blank paper, ruled, with only this 
at the beginning :—‘‘ ‘ The fool hath said in his heart, There ‘is 
no God.’ If there be a greater fool, it is he who sets about to 
prove that there is!” Witty, and wise too.—Memoirs of Mrs. 
Gilbert (Anne Taylor), by Josiah Gilbert. 


Sciavs AND Macyars.—Count Cavour said thirty years ago, 
‘* No one can deny that in Hungary the aristocracy belongs to the 
Magyar race, the people to the Sclav race, and that in that 
kingdom the aristocracy has always oppressed the people.” 
This saying of Cavour has been recalled by perusal of a letter in 
the ‘* Manchester Guardian,” written to that paper at the close 
of last year from Prague, by Mr. Arthur Evans, which gives 
another view of the prospects, if not the position, of these two 
races in the Austrian Empire: ‘‘I was speaking with a Magyar 
the other day,” Mr. Evans remarks to his friend, ‘‘and he 
seemed to think that very little count need be taken of Sclavonic 
opinion in the matter. In his opinion the Sclavs were quite an in- 
ferior race.” ‘‘ That is really a little strong, even for a Magyar,” 
replied his well-informed and influential interlocutor. W hy. 
the greatest men the Magyars can boast of were all foreigners 
by birth, and mostly Sclavs ; their greatest poet, Petrosy, is a 
Serb, whose real name is Petrovitch. Vambéry is the German 
Bamberger. Kossuth was a Slovak; his peculiar genius, his 
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enthusiasm, his whole character, being Sclavonic. The 
Magyars have their high qualities, but they have produced no 
literary talent. Like the Turk, the Magyar is Turanian, and 
he has just the virtues and defects of the Osmanli. . . , 
The Magyar is among the Sclavs just what the Turk is amongst 
the Africans and the Arabs. He knows howto command. A 
single Magyar can order about ten Sclavs. This inability to 
command, to govern, to maintain discipline, is our chief defect 
asarace. Nor will I denythe Magyar many social virtues. 
He has a dignified and courteous manner, and he is hospitable; 
but, like the Turk, he is incorrigibly idle. He has not the 
slightest aptitude for business. . . . Magyar cannot 
even carry his own harvests; he has to employ Slovaks, a 
Chekian race. The wealth of the country is rapidly passing 
away from the ruling castes on these accounts. herever in 
Hungary you see a well-kept farm you may be sure that the owner 
is either a German or a Jew, or one of our people. There isa 
very large Bohemian population now in Hungary. The Magyars 
say there is hardly one of their race that is not imbued with 
this idea, ‘We will either govern an empire or fall to the 
ground.’ Well, in nineteenth-cen tury Europe, masterful pride 
is not enough to secure dominion: the race which works wins, 
To-day the Magyars are a small dominant caste governing a 
hostile population. . , . The domination of this minority 
will die a natural death; but the Magyars need not fear they 
will be ill-treated if they are merged eventually in a Sclavonian 
State. We are not a revengeful race.” 


STA G-HUNTING.—When I was young enough to follow the 
sports of the field, I have more than once rode off at the death 
of a deer, when I have seen the animal in an affliction which 
appeared human, without the least noise, let fall tears when he 
was reduced to extremity.— The Tatler, 1709. 


AMERICANS IN Paris.—There is a Charitable Fund Associa- 
tion for the aid of distressed Americans. The residents in this 
city from our country contribute liberally to its treasury, but 
the draughts upon it are incessant me | importunate. The 
number of people who get stranded here is very great, and their 
circumstances often make special appeals for sympathy and 
relief. Improvidence and folly, and sometimes sin, may be the 
cause, but the miserable must be helped whatever the nature of 
their distress. It is not an uncommon thing for a man to desert 
his wife and children in Paris, and leave them penniless ina 
hotel. General Noyes has been the American Minister here but 
a few months, and already he is almost run down with Ameri: 
cans in want of aid. He is very sympathetic and generous, but 
the draught upon him is great. When it was proposed to Mr. 
Washburne, his predecessor, to get the United States Govern- 
ment to provide a house for its Minister as the British and other 
nations do, he said, ‘‘ No; if we had a Government’s building 
here, they would come with their carpet-bags straight from the 
railroad and put up.” Men come from New York to Paris to 
find employment. Knowing nothing of the language, and soon 
spending all their money, they are helpless and hopeless. 
Persons of distinguished family connections, literary men, 
artists, and of every social rank, especially of the higher, are 
among the applicants to this fund.—Correspondent of New York 
Observer. 


ENGLAND’s PoTENTIAL TAXATION.—In 1826, ten years after 
the great wars, although taxes had been reduced in the interval, 
the amount of taxation raised in the United Kingdom was 
£55,825,000 ; in 1851, just before the Crimean War, the amount 
was £54,485,000 ; now, the amount is £68,514,000. Instead of 
doubling, as it might have done, had it increased proportionally 
to our numbers, or quadrupling, as it might have done, had it 
increased proportionally to our wealth, the amount levied in 
taxation has only been added to by one-fourth part as compared 
with what it was half a century ago. Per heed, in spite of our 
increase of wealth, it is only 41s. 5d. now, against 49s. 5d. in 
1826. There is thus a wide margin for our Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, even if they should not seek to go beyond raising 
the sum of two hundred millions, which might even now be 
raised, merely keeping the proportions to numbers which existed 
sixty years ago, and making no allowance whatever for the inter- 
mediate increase of wealth. So far, therefore, from indulging in 
national extravagance as our wealth has increased, we have kept 
far within bounds, and there is a huge margin to come and go 
upon before we even begin to lay upon shoulders more able to 
bear them burdens like those which were borne sixty years ago. 
Curiously enough, England stands alone among European 
States in this diminution of national burdens. The taxation 
of France in the same period has increased from 20s. 1d. to 
43s. 7d. per head, and in Prussia, Belgium, Russia, and Hol- 
land there has equally been an increase per head. 





